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RRAHMA’S DOWNFALL. 


° BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


By India’s holiest river 
- The Brahmin has broken his idols; 
Where the golden Ganges quivers 
In its snowy-curtained cradle. 


The Parsee’s fire is dying 

On its throne of dreary ages; 
And Persiun lore is lying 

With unmasked, unknown pages. 


The wail of Brahma’s minions 
Is borne from isle to ocean; 

Whilst on its ceaseless pinions 
The gospel speeds its motion. 


[ORIGINAL.] | 
HUGH. 


BY JOSIE 8. HUNT. 


Ur and down, up and down the long piazza, 
singing softly to himself, Hugh Harrington walk- 
ed in the moonlight. His arms were folded on 
his breast ; his head was carried proudly; and 


as—in the pauses of the simple melody he was - 


murmuring, he smiled—like one thinking of 
pleasant thoughts—I saw the glimmer of his 
white and close-set teeth. 

From the window where I sat, I could look 
out upon the broad and restless river, flashing 
under the yellow moon like a stream of gold, 
and beating its brilliant billows up against the 
shore, with a sad and tender mpaning, as though 
a great pain ached eternally at its liquid heart ; 
upon the little village in the valley, its countless 
roofs still wet from the late shower; upon the 
sky, with its scattering clouds, and its great, 
sweet space of clearest sapphire, where the moon 
was sailing; and upon the garden, its shrubbery 
sparkling with the pale jewels of the rain. But 
my eyes turned from them all to that handsome, 
haughty face. It had a nearer and a dearer 
charm for me than any beauty of the sky or 
earth. If I could have taken it one moment to 
my bosom, and hushed the singing mouth ; if for 
one, brief and blessed moment, I could have had 
@ woman's holiest and tenderest right to hold it 
there, caressing it with the gentlest touches of 
hands and lips ; stroking back the soft hair from 
the temples, looking into the clear eyes, and 
pressing down the proud white lids above them, 
when too much of their light had turned my 
heart faint with its rich passion of joy, I could 
contentedly have been stricken blind there in my 
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place. In the ecstacy of that remembered bliss I 
could have had the world shut from my sight, 
and never felt the pang. 

I had no room in my heart that night for pleas- 
ant and happy thoughts. The moon looked to 
me like a white and passionless face, from which 
all hope had been struck out. The gentle breeze 
that floated in from the south, bringing me the 
mournful music of the river and the fragrance of 
the garden roses, made me shiver, I knew not 
why. Involuntarily I thought, with a cold thrill 
running through my blood, of the blossoms I nad 
gathered years before to lay in my mother’s cof- 
fin. Yet the association was not a natural one. 
If it had been, it might not have cbilled me so. 

That may have been one reason why I turned 
from the contemplation of everything beside the 
face of Hugh as he paced back and forth before 
me, unconscious of my scrutiny. I was weak 
and nervous from a late illness, but I found 
strength and peace in every outline of those firm, 
grave features. I was tired and melancholy. 
‘The sight of that face rested and comforted me 
inexpressibly. I was lonely. While I had that 
in my view, I had companionship. 

It was a fresh, youthful, and quite beardless 
face; yet no one would have thought of calling 
it effeminate. I have seen hundreds of coun- 
tenances furrowed by time, and shadowed by 
long experience of life, that. had less manhood in 
them than this one, smooth and boyish as it was. 
The forehead was like a girl’s for whiteness, but 
masculine in its height and breadth and fullness ; 
the eyes were brown and clear ; the nose large, but 
finely-formed ; the mouth, a trifle too resolute and 
wilful, perhaps, to harmonize perfectly with the 
soft, dark eyes, but almost like a woman’s in the 
shape and coloring of the delicate, proud, rose- 
tinted lips. 

I had found one day among the lumber of the 
garret, an old, discolored and discarded picture 
of Napoleon, which, because I fancied the mouth 
had a vague resemblance to Hugh’s, I had 
cleansed of dust and rubbish, and carried down 
to my private room, where it had hung from that 
time among beautiful ang costly pictures, the 
dearest and most beautiful of all, to me—its only 
frame a simple wreath of evergreen, which I was 
careful to renew as often as it dried or faded. 
That morning I had added to it a little knot of 
late spring violets—white and fragrant—and as I 
sat there watching him, I wondered—with a hot 
flush rising to my cheek—whether the smile that 
hovered so faintly about Hugh’s handsome month, 
like a shadow of the song he was humming, 
would it grow tender or disdainful, if he knew it. 
One or the other it must have done, I was certain. 
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My disordered fancies, that made me shrink 
from the moonlight, as from the staring of a 
blank, white face, and shudder at the touch of the 
sweet, warm wind, intruded upon me, even there. 
Hugh was walking with his whole figure envelop- 
ed in shadow, only his head was revealed in light. 
The imagination seized me that he was drown- 
ing; that be was struggling in the black waters, 
with only his face above the cruel waves—and 
even that would sink if I stopped gazing. The 
smile upon his lips changed to the contortion of 
death agony—the song he was singing was the 
low despairing prayer, faintly murmured to Heay- 
en as his last faint hold of life was loosened. 

With a little gasping cry of terror, I sprang 
from my seat. ‘The action broke the spell, and 
I cowered back, shuddering, clasping my hands 
across my eyes to shut out the vision they had 
conjured up. 

“ Did you call me, Rose? Why, child, what 
ails you? You are trembling from head to foot, 
and your hands are cold as snow !” 

It was Hugh’s voice that spoke, and Hugh 
who stood beside me trying to draw down the 
tremulous fingers I had tightened over my face. 

“Nothing ails me, Hugh—nothing. in the 
world. I am weak and nervous, and have been 
conjuring up impossible horrors—that is all.” 

“A very unsubstantial ailment, I will admit,’ 
he said, with a smile. ‘But pray how can you 


indulge such bad fancies in the face of such a 


night as this ?” 

He spoke the last words with a gentle rever- 
ence, and I knew that his heart had been touch- 
ed and softened by the beauty to which mine had 
found no responsive chord. 

“I don’t know, I am sure,”’ I answered, rising. 
‘“*T suppose I ought not to sit here in this moist 
breeze, considering the present state of my health. 
Let me go, please. In my own room I shall 
recover myself.” - 

He was holding my cold hands, chafing them 
gently between his strong, warm palms. 

“Don’t go just yet, Rose! I will shut down 
the window, and bring ashaw] for you. I would 
like to have you stay a little while with me.” 

He dropped my hands as he made the request. 
The man’s exquisite pride was manifested even 
there. He would not detain me by any less deli- 
cate power than a spoken wish. I signified my 
assent by reseating myself. 

“T am going away to-morrow, Rose,” said he, 
while he was wrapping ahout my shouiders the 
shawl he had brought. 

I dared not trust myself to reply. The words 
surprised, and Gud knows how terribly they pain- 
ed me! Hugh going away! Where? For how 
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long a time? I longed to know, but could not 
find voice to ask. 

He seemed a little hurt by my silence, and to 
relieve the embarrassed pause which ensued, 
stooped down and picked up a book that had 
fallen from my lap, when I rose a few moments 
before. It was a volume of Gerald Massey’s 
poems. Turning over the leaves idly, he-read : 

6 © love, love, love! 
May make the brave heart ache; 
Pulse out its lavish lips, und leave 
It mournfully to break! 
But how exquisite ic sturts 
The thoughts that bee-like cling, 
To drain tue honey from young hearts, 
And leave a bleeding sting !?’ 

“‘ Pshaw !” he exclaimed, shutting the book, 
and giving it an impatient toss to the table that 
stood near. 

“Don’t you like it?” I asked. 
beautiful.” 

“It doesn’t harmonize with my mood to- 
night,” he replied; then after a moment’s silence, 
he turned to me, and with a suddenness of mo- 
tion that startled me, took my face between his 
hands, and moving it till it fronted his gaze, 
asked in a quick half-whisper : : 

“Rose Fairly, do you love me?” 

In the emotions which that question called dip; 
I forgot my pride—forgot that he had no right to 
demand my heart till he had given his; and un- 
clasping bis hands I hid my burning face against 
them, and answered passionately : 

“O, sodearly, Hugh! More than life—more 
than my sou!’s salvation !” 

If for a moment I had a faint expectation of 
being devoured by kisses in payment for my frank 
avowal ; if I waited in a still trance of blissful 
pain for some echo of my words to float back to 
me, I waited and expected in vain. I sat there 
a long time holding his hands,over my blushing 
face, and when at last I released them, and stole 
a timid glance up at him, he was not minding me 
in the least, but looking out of the window, and 
smiling absently to himself, as though of all per- 
sons in the world I was the most distant from ‘ad 
thoughts. 

My heart rebelled at that. I remembered that 
I was a woman. Poor fool! Not to recollect a 
fact like that in season to save myself humiliation ! 
Hot and red with my insulted pride, I rose up, 
for the second time, to leave him. 

“ Good-night!”’ I said, coldly. 

‘“‘Good-night,” he replied. ‘ Will you kiss 
me, Rose, before you go ?” 

Perhaps I faintly hoped that the touch of my 
lips would win from him what their speech had 
not, for I stooped over and let them cling for an 
instant to his white forehead. Then shocked and 
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mortified at my own voluntary submission to his 
will, when T found that even my kiss was to 
meet with no return, I felt the quick tears of 
shame rushing to my eyes, and turning—looking 


-back as I reached the door to see him still smil- 


ing to himself—TIlefthim. . 

Too angry to weep long, too excited to sleep, 
and with too little faith or tenderness in my heart 
to pray, I walked my chamber all that night. I 
had been trifled with—insulted—were the first 
bitter thoughts that formed themselves connect- 
edly out of the angry whirl of feeling that con- 
vulsed me. What next? Should I humble my- 
self still lower, and demand an explanation ? 2 I 
curled my lip at the fancy. 

In the morning I was the first one down to the 
early breakfast prepared in his honor. The lit- 
tle tremulous hope at my heart had been whis- 
pering excuses for him. Perhaps he had intend- 
ed to speak to me the last thing before he went 
away. What if I should miss the chance of 
hearing him? And I bathed my swollen eyes, 
and smoothed my hair, and rubbed the color in- 


to my pale cheeks, before I hurried to the break- | 


fast-room, as eagerly as if I had not twice hum- 
bled myself past my own pride’s forgiveness. 

But no. He bowed, and said good morning 
when I came in. That was all. He showed no 
wish or intention to detach himself from the lit- 
tle family group gathered about him, or even to 
make room for me in it. 

Perhaps he wished to see me privately. Sure- 
ly I had been insane fo think of his speaking the 
words I longed to hear, before them all. When 
the brief meal was ended, I took my hat and 
wandered down the garden paths. He did not 
follow, but looking back, I saw him standing 
alone in the porch, watching me. He was free 
to come tome. Why did he not? 

At the garden gate, a half hour later, as the 
village coach came for him, the last miserable 
concession of my pride was made. The others 
had bidden him good-by at the house. I was 
the last. 

‘““When—when do you think you will come 


‘back 2” I faltered, as he took my hand at 


parting. 
“I cannot tell. Expect me any time, or never, 


‘as you please.” 


And with these careless words, he sprang into 
the coach, waved his hand to me from the win- 
dow, and was whirled away. 


Three months later, I was married. For a 
few wecks after his departure, I had hoped for a 
letter from him. But none came, and in the bit- 
ter agony of shame that deepened every day, as 


I thought of what I had done, and how he must 
despise me, I crucified my love, to spare my 
pride. What a pity it is we cannot be true to 
ourselves, because others fail tu be true to us. 
What a shame that men and women can sell 
manhood and womanhood so cheaply. 

Words would fail to describe the bitter suffer- 
ing, through which I wrought out the wretched, 
mean resolve to marry Gilbert Warren—Hugh’s 
friend and cousin. Had I loved Hugh less, I 
should have scorned him for the poor part he 
had played, and gone free. As it was, I dared 
the guilt of perjury to avenge myself upon him. 

On my wedding morning, in my travelling 
cloak and hat, I went out to take my farewell of 
the flowers—the few gay autumn flowers that 
lingered in the garden. They were precious to 
me—O, so infinitely precious to me, in that part- 
ing hour! Hugh had helped me sow them in 


the blessed spring that was gone! Hugh had © 


watched and tended them with me half the beau- 
tiful, golden summer. Strange memories for a 
bride—were they not ? 

As I stooped down to pluck a cluster of pan- 
sies to take away with me, a quick step startled 
me. I turned about, thinking to see my hus- 
band, and stood face to face with Hugh 
Harrington ! 

He sprang forward, and taking both my hands 
in his, lifted them to his lips, and covered them 
with kisses. Ah! if they could have fallen there 
three months before! He even pressed the fin- 
ger that my hatefal wedding ring encircled, once, 
and once again, with his lips, and every time I 
shuddered. Did he know that I was married *% 
Were these kisses congratulations ? 

“‘T have come back, Rose! Are you not: glad 
to see me 2”? | 

I did not-answer. A great fear struck me 
dumb. 

“Why, how white ydu look! Did I startle 
you? Pardon me, dear, but I was so eager and 
anxious to find you!’ 

So smiling—so cordial—so brave and hand- 
some! I could well nigh have fallen down and 
worshipped him, as he stood there !—I, with the 
echo of my bridal vows, scarcely dead upon my 
lips ! 

“Have—have you been to the house ‘ vv J 
gasped. Something told me he had not—that 
he knew nothing of the wedding that had just 
been solemnized. 

“No. I came in the last night’s train from 
Albany, and made my stay at the hotel. I walk- 
ed over as soon as I could this morning. See- 
ing you here in the garden, I came directly to 
you, as, beside the delight of meeting you, all 
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other meetings and groetings are tame and 
. worthless !’” . : 

He spoke rapidly and earnestly. The delight 
of meeting me! What was that he said? I felt 
myself grow ice-cold from head to foot. 

“Dear, dear Rose, I am so glad to see you! 
Ihave looked forward to this day with such im- 
patience! You cannot guess, darling.” 

The white horror and the crimson shame that 
battled in my face, must have abashed him. 

“What is it, Rose?” he asked, making a 
movement, as though to clasp me in bis arms. 
I shrank back, with a frightened cry, and put 
out my hands to hold him off, 

‘“‘Go into the house,” I murmured, hoarsely. 
‘‘Let them tell you. J cannot.” 

“What do you mean? Ishallnot goin. J 
have much to tell you, before I can afford to lis- 
ten to anything they have to say!”” And drawing 
my hand through his arm in the imperious way 
so natural to him, he led me to a little arbor, 
seated me inside, and threw himself down at my 
feet. 

I was powerless to remonstrate. I was com- 
pelled to listen to him. I had better have gone 
raving mad, than sit there and hear what he had 
to say. I never recollected his words. The 
burning shame and agony in which I listened to 
him, prevented that. But in substance, they 
were as follows. 

He was too poor a man—too poor, his pride 
told him, to ask me to be his wife, when he went 
away from me. And yet, he was so selfish, he 
could not go without winning from me some ac- 
knowledgement of my love for him, if I had any. 
He had hope, when he left me, of. coming back 
in a position where he should not shrink from 
begging me to marry him. In that hope—trust- 
ing in my confessed love for him—he had found 
strength to control his own heart. If he had 
caused me suffering by his selfishness, he was 
sorry. The future should atone for it. He had 
not once thought of that, until after he was gone. 
He had come back even more. successful than he 
had dared to hope. And so— 

He sprang up, with a glad light breaking over 
his face, and caught me in his.arms. For an in- 
stant-—God pity and forgive me!—I yielded to 
that embrace. I felt the beating of his heart— 
the. throbbing of his eager’ kisses on my lips and 
and cheeks! 

A voice called me from the farther end of the 
garden. But for that, I might have fainted 
where Llay. I broke from the circle of his arms 
and pushed him from me, with a cry that start- 
led all the radiance from his face. 

“‘ God help us both, dear Hugh,” I whispered, 
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hoarsely. “Dear Hugh!” I repeated defiantly, 
thinking of the marriage ritual I had just repeat- 
ed. “QO, if you had only told me this before! I . 
thought you meant to trifle with me. As God 
hears me, I could not otherwise have been false 
to you! You heard that voice calling me, a mo- 
ment ago. It is my husband’s—I was married 
this morning !” 

I dared not look him in the face, as I finished. 
Bat I elt it blanch white as the faces of the dead ! 
I felt the proud mouth, whose kisses of fire still 
burned on mine, freeze into ice, as with a cry, 
that I believe would waken me to-day, if I slept 
in my grave, he moaned out: . 

“QO, Rose! Rose!” and fell down in a.death 
ly swoon at my feet, 


Opposite me, as I write, upon the same wall 
with costlier pictures, a little old faded engraving 
of Napoleon is hanging, in a simple frame of 
fresh evergreen. I have often been rallied upon 
my strange liking for it, and my husband has 
more than once offered to replace it with a nicer 
one. But no one knows why it is so dear to me 
—if they only did !—or how much strength and 
courage I have gathered from the holy memories 
connected with it, to help me bear the burden of 
my life with fortitude and patient hope. 

Is that proud mouth smiling, as I look up to 
it, through my tender tears? Smiling, as if it 
would whisper, if it conld, of reunion, satisfied 
love, and perfect peace, waiting us in that better 
home, where all the terrible matches to wlfich 
our evil passions lead us here, are set right for- 
ever, and where pride is powerless to hurt the 
gentle heart of love ? 
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WEDDINGS ON THE ALPS. 


There are still many of the old customs re- 
maining, of which one of the most peculiar is the 
wedding, which has some of the features of those 
in the northern part of Germany. An orator is 
the bearer of invitations, who is often the village 
schoolmaster. He makes a formal speech before 
every house, which all the people run to hear. - 
On the morning of the sredding he accompanies 
the bridegroom and groomsmen to the howse of 


.the bride, where they breakfast together ; after. 


which he makes a speech to the father and moth- 
er, recounting to them all the noble qualities of 
the bridegroom, and beseeching them to give their 
daughter willingly away, ashe is sure a long life 
of happiness is in store for her. A rival orator: 
then “takes the word,” and presents the dark 
side of the picture, all the difficulties of the new: 
position, and the virtues of the bride. After.this. 
ae discussion the bride departs-.with. 
er betrothed for church, antidst prayers and’ 
tears and good wishes; and to keep up her: 
spirits, musicians cheer her way with songs —~ 
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